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ON SOME CELTIC TERMS FOR THE DIVISIONS OF THE YEAR! 


ABSTRACT 


This paper discusses the names of seasons and festivals in the 
Insular Celtic year, beginning with the winter cycle (winter 
and spring) and concluding with the summer cycle (summer 
and autumn). Etymologies are proposed or refined for Olr 
fuin, traditionally seen as the second element of Samain 
‘November first’; Olr Imbolg ‘February first’; OW guiannuin 
‘spring’; Olr Beltine ‘May-Day’; Olr Fogamar ‘autumn’; Bron 
Trogain ‘1 August; autumn’. These etymologies are supported 
by evidence from other old Indo-European languages. Next, 
it is argued that names for divisions of a later twelve-month 
cycle were originally derived from the older seasonal terms, 
e.g., ‘beginning of summer’, ‘midsummer’, ‘end of summer’, 
rather than from counting terms as in the second half of the 
Roman calendar. Finally, an internally consistent general model 
for the Proto-Indo-European year is presented, drawing on 
A. Nussbaum’s (1986, 1998) theory of decasuative (case-form 
based) nominal formations. 


INTRODUCTION: THE WHEEL 


\ T LEAST BY THE mid-fourth millennium sce, the Indo-European? year was 
conceived as a wheel, with which speakers were familiar from their wagons 
(Anthony 1995; West 2007: 370-1). We know that wheeled wagons were in use 


‘Tt is a pleasure to thank Brian Drayton, José Luis Garcia Ram6n, Stephanie Jamison, H. Craig 
Melchert, Alan Nussbaum, David Stifter and Michael Weiss for valuable comments on some of 
these notes. Special thanks also to the anonymous reviewer for Celtica whose perceptive com- 
ments made this a much stronger paper. Remaining speculations and errors are of course mine. 
An abridged version of this paper was presented to the East Coast Indo-European Conference, 
Carrboro, NC on 23 June 2023. 

?The last thing we need is a new set of terms to distinguish stages in the development of the 
Indo-European mother language, although such stages certainly existed. I will use Pre-Proto-Indo- 
European (PPIE) to refer to the language that included the ancestors of Anatolian and Tocharian. 
Indo-Anatolian would be preferable to the well-established Indo-Hittite as an alternative to PPIE. 
Proto-Indo-European (PIE), or more loosely, Indo-European, will refer to the later period in which 
Anatolian and the other dialects taken together were no longer mutually intelligible. 
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2 ON SOME CELTIC TERMS FOR THE DIVISIONS OF THE YEAR 


throughout the Indo-European world,’ both from linguistic* and from archeo- 
logical’ evidence. The development from literal wheel to metaphorical cycle 
(the ‘wheel of the year’) is based upon both specific texts and etymologies and 
typological comparanda. West has documented the metaphor in Vedic (RV+) 
and Greek (e.g., Hesiod: adtic 5é mEpiuKAopévov Eviavtod | gatvovtar WD 
386-7 ‘they [the Pleiades] appear again with the revolving of the year’ [identical 
genitive of time at Theogony 184]; Euripides: émtda oyeddv Ti kapmipous etTOv 
KUKAoUG Helen 112 ‘Almost seven years have gone full circle, with their har- 
vests’ [trans. E. P. Coleridge], €vuavtod kbKAov Phoen. 477 ‘for a full year’, lit. 
‘for the circle of a year’). Aarne (1918-20: 74ff.) compiled a vast collection of 
traditional riddles that included questions about wheels and wheeled vehicles, 
the answer to which was ‘year’; let an early example from the Mahabharata 
(3.133.21) stand for many: “The greatest sage is he who knows the meaning of 
that which has six naves, twelve axles, twenty-four joints, and three hundred 
and sixty spokes.’ 

Within Italo-Celtic, Stifter (2017) makes a strong case for deriving OIr amm 
‘time’ and Gaul. amman (hapax, Coligny) from *h,etmno- ‘year as a cycle; 
time’ = L. annus (Untermann 2000: 74—5, de Vaan 2008: 43-4, and Weiss 2020: 
182, 501 all take *akno- < *atno- to be the immediate preform of the Sabellic 
cognates Osc. loc. akenei ‘in anno’, Umbr. acc. pl. acnu ‘annos’; cf. Goth. dat. 
pl. abnam ‘for years’; LIV? 273 n. 1). De Vaan (2008: 43) in particular sup- 
ports the interpretation of the year as a cycle: he glosses the root *hget- as ‘ “to 
go, wander’, hence “going around” > “year” ’. Typologically, Stifter compares 
OCS. vréme ‘time’ < *uert-men- ‘turning’ = Ved. vartman- ‘track or rut of 
a wheel; course’ (224). Dockalova and BlaZek (2011: 436) cite an Egyptian 
parallel: Egypt. rnp.t ‘year’: Copt. ranpi ‘circle’. 


3Except possibly in Anatolia (Anthony 2007: 64—5); what we have is Hitt. hurki- ‘wheel’, 
including a proverb, ‘the rear wheel does not overtake the front wheel’, KBo 11.14 ii 22-3, which 
would appear to imply a four-wheeled vehicle rather than, e.g., a two-wheeled chariot in which the 
wheels would have been side by side. The root is *hyuerg- ‘turn around’ (Tichy 1983: 286-8; LIV? 
290). 

4%*kWekWlo- ‘wheel’: Ved. cakra-, Av. Caxra-; Gk. KUKAoc Hom.+; Toch. A kukdl, B kokale 
‘wagon’; OE. hweol, Olcel. hvél ‘wheel’. *rotehz ‘wheel’, *rothz0- ‘wagon’ (*‘has wheels’): Ved. 
ratha-, Av. ra8a- ‘wagon, chariot’; L. rota; Olr roth, W rhod; OHG. rad; Lith. ratas, Latv. rats 
‘wheel’; Alb. rreth ‘hoop’ (LIV? 507); *hgeks- ‘axle’: Ved. dksa-; Myc. a-ko-so-ne, &£wv Hom.+; 
L. axis; W echel, MBr ahel; OE. eax; OHG. ahsa, Olcel. gxull; Lith. asis, OPruss. assis; OCS. osb. 
For additional evidence see Anthony (2007: 35, Table 2.2). 

5Indirect, of course, since these early finds do not include written texts. They include the wagon 
image on the Bronocice (Poland) clay cup, c. 3400 Bcg; and the ceramic wagon model from Baden 
grave 177, c. 3200 BcE (Milisauskas et al. 2002; Anthony 2007: 311ff.). Wagons and carts were 
buried with both horses and oxen. Chariot burials are first attested from 2800-2700 Bcz in the oldest 
Sintashta fortified metal-working settlement: grave 30 includes chariot wheel impressions, horse 
bones, and cheek pieces for bits (Anthony: 37 1ff.). For representations of Bronze Age chariots with 
spoked wheels, see Kuzmina (2007: fig. 34). 

On the spread of domestic horses from the Western Eurasian steppes, see most recently Librado 
et al. (2021). Thanks to David Stifter for this reference. The original situation in the Bronze Age 
may have been that oxen were used to pull wagons (Milisauskas et al. 2002: 312) and ploughs, while 
horses were herded for meat and milk. Horse riding and chariotry would thus have been secondary 
innovations. 
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My general model, which I hope is no longer controversial, is that the 
Celtic year had four divisions,° and that the later division into twelve months 
represents an innovation. It is beyond my competence to discuss lunar, 
lunisolar and solar calendars. My interest is solely in the terms that the Celts 
and the Indo-Europeans used to name the divisions of their year. I will begin 
by summarizing current views on the four Irish festivals that marked these 
four divisions,’ Samain, Imbolg, Beltine and Lugnasad, and developing a few 
new ideas about the names of the first three: a new etymology of Olr fuin 
for Samain; clarification of the semantics of Imbolg; a new interpretation of 
Beltine; and I will discuss the various words which meant or may have meant 
‘autumn’. Then I will show that in Insular Celtic at least, the four divisions of 
the year were subdivided into BEGINNING, MIDDLE and END + SEASON 
NAME, a nomenclature that survived as a relic in Middle Welsh and in Irish 
(into the Modern period), and was still the norm in Manx (in 10 out of 12 
month names). Finally, I will bring together remarks on the morphology of 
individual season names into a proposed system of r-locatives going back to 
the proto-language. 


I. OLp IrtsH Samain ‘NOVEMBER FIRST’ 


As is well known, the two halves of the Celtic year are expressed in Olr gaimred 
‘winter cycle’ < *gemi-ratos < *giem-i-,3 MW gaeafrawd < *giiem-i-, (Schrij- 
ver 1995: 108-10, 286) : Olt. samrad ‘summer cycle’ < *samo-ratos (Olmsted 
1992: 193); cf. Ol. rdithe ‘trimester’ < *ratiia (LEIA R-5; root *ret- ‘run’, LIV? 
507; on the two halves of the year, see McCone 1980: 139-41). Zavaroni, in his 
discussion of the Coligny Calendar (2007), rightly rejects Olmsted’s claim that 
SAMONIOS originally referred to the period from July through December. He 
concludes (15), as I think we must, that the opposition SAMONI- : GIAMONI- 
proves that SAMONT- is based on the word for ‘summer’. However, that leaves 
us with the paradox that the gaimred starts with Samain. 

The most ingenious solution that I am aware of is that of Carey (1988b: 
70-2), which he proposes in his discussion of Echtra Nerai ‘The Adventures of 
Nera’. When he is about to return to Rath Criiachan, Nera asks his Otherworld 
wife how he will be able to prove that he has been in the sid. She tells him to take 
toirthe samraid ‘the fruits of summer’ with him, since it is winter in our world; 
as Carey (72) puts it, ‘winter “here” is summer “there” ’. He then suggests that 


Specifically, the four-season year of a Bronze-Age temperate-zone culture, for which the 
Sredni Stog site on the Dnieper may be taken as typical (Anthony 2007: 90ff., 239ff. with lit.; 
Greenfield 2001). Anthony discusses in detail how linguistic evidence is used to delimit the poten- 
tial range of the Indo-European homeland. For the use of tree names specifically, see Friedrich 
(1970), also with a discussion of methodology and with extensive older literature. 

7As is completely in keeping with early Irish tradition: as Carey (1988b: 71 n. 19) has shown, 
cetharlith ‘four festivals’ is a way of expressing ‘year’ in the poem Ba mol Midend midlaige, ed. 
Meyer (1912: 308). 

8The change to *gami- had already taken place in Primitive Irish: Ogam 191 GAMICUNAS 
“of the winter wolf’ (McManus 1997: 105). 
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since a primary feature of the Otherworld is reversal, Samain is indeed the first 
day of summer, but summer on the other side: 


That the Irish should have named one of their most important 
festivals with reference to supernatural rather than natural time is 
striking testimony to the central position which the paradoxes of 
the Otherworld occupied in their vision of reality. (loc. cit.) 


The advantage of Carey’s proposal is that it allows us to keep the common- 
sense connection between Samain and SAMONTI-, a connection that has great 
face validity. Despite that, several eminent Celtic scholars, notably Pokorny 
(EW 905) and Vendryes (LEJA S-22) have asserted that it is illusory, and 
this is accepted by Matasovié (2009: 322), who does not discuss the implic- 
ations of the pair SAMONI- : GIAMONI-. They propose instead that in its 
well-established meaning ‘assembly and festival on the first day of winter’ (cf. 
Kelly 1997: 461), Samain < *samoni- < *smHoni- agrees instead with Ved.+ 


samana- ‘assembly, festival’, old instr. samana ‘together; at the same place or 
time’; Goth. samana, OlIcel. saman ‘together’. For this meaning in Irish, see 
6enaig na samna in Serglige Con Culainn, 3.° Jouet (1996: 272) made the bold 
proposal that the assembly was specifically a reunion with the dead/ancestors 
(which we call Hallowe’en). For a fuller discussion (with a possible Greek par- 
allel) see Delamarre (2003: 267).!° We are left with a situation where we have 
two homophonous formations: “semH- ‘summer’ (*smH- in Celtic, Germanic 
and Armenian; Schrijver 1995: 460) and *semH- ‘unity’ which we cannot dis- 
tinguish on formal grounds, and which cannot be readily reduced to a common 
origin. 

The traditional Irish etymology of samuin (so spelled) is samuin [.i.] 
samfuin .i. bas in tsamraid ‘death of summer’, Fél.? clxvi. While this 
is probably not correct linguistically,'! it is certainly correct culturally 
(‘étymologie populaire’, Delamarre 2003: 267). It also finds an exact semantic 
comparison in Gk. @@iv-dnapov, literally ‘perishing of late summer’ Hdt., 
Thuc.; @6tv-onwpid- ‘autumnal’ Pind., so it may preserve a very old idea. 

Fuin ‘setting, sinking, end’ itself has no agreed-upon etymology, but VKG 
2.526 points us in the right direction: it is a compound of *wo- and nes- ‘return 
home’ (LIV? 454). Let us be more precise: West (2007: 201ff.) has shown in 


°T cannot agree with Zavaroni (2007: 13) that we should reject Le Roux’s (1957: 338) com- 
parison of Coligny TRINUX SAMONI with the description of Samain at the beginning of Serglige 
Con Culainn: tri ld ria sam-fuin 7 tri laa iarma 7 lathe na samna feisne ‘three days before Samain 
and three days after it and the day of Samain itself’. 

!0Speaking of ghosts, the bech-samain ‘swarms of bees’ cited by Pokorny (IEW 905) is a ghost 
word based on the nom. pl. ile bethamain gl. beich ‘many are the swarms, that is, bees’, Stokes 
(1905: 34 1. 3, cited in LEIA B-45). Pokorny himself recognized this and gave up the connection 
(1963: 526). In fact, Ir. betham* finds an exact cognate in MW bydaf ‘colony of bees’ < Common 
Insular Celtic *bitamon (Charles-Edwards and Kelly 1983: 41) with the same *bhi-t- that we see 
in Baltic: OPruss. bitte, Lith. bite, Latv. bite ‘bee’ (EW 116). 

'lT respectfully disagree with Minard (in Koch et al. 2006: 1558): ‘In the Celtic languages the 
name Samain is clearly related to that of “summer.” Substitute ‘traditionally’ for ‘clearly’ and I 
would be in complete agreement. 
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detail that the Indo-European sun circles through the sky and returns under 
the sea (the ‘solar wheel’), via a chariot in the sky by day and a boat at night. 
The literal meaning of *wo-nes- ‘returning under (the sea)’ fits that mythic 
paradigm perfectly. A neuter i-stem *wo-nes-i would become *woné, yielding 
fuin directly, like conjunct 2 sg. -bir ‘you bring’ < *beresi (thanks to David 
Stifter for this decisive comparandum). Michael Weiss kindly points out to me 
(personal communication, 29 September 2022) that this analysis is supported by 
Ved. astam-dyana- SBr. 13 ‘sunset’ < *ns-tom-h;ei- (lit. ‘going home’). What 
I would propose is that ‘setting and returning’, which originally applied to the 
sun, was later attached to the ‘setting’ of the sunny half of the year. While I 
would not press this point, it is even possible that Carey was right, and that 
summer returned home to the Otherworld at the beginning of winter. 


II. OLp Ir1sH JmBotc ‘FEBRUARY FIRST’ 


In this section, I will clarify the semantics of Imbolg, but that depends upon 
first reviewing the phonology. O Maille (1926-8:110) showed that Imbolg, with 
voiced -g supported by rhyme (urd : imbulc, Meyer 1894: 49) should be writ- 
ten as such, and is not Imbolc, as it appears in much of the literature. This 
focuses the etymological field on roots with the shape *belg- rather than *belk- 
in Celtic. Hamp (1979) connected Imbolg with the rare word ommolg in the 
phrase bai occ omulc ‘cows being milked’ (Kelly 1997: 522 §1, in the OIr tract 
on distraint), as if it were a compound of *hymelg- ‘milk’ (Matasovié 2009: 
263). 

There is another possibility. Carey (1988a) demonstrated that Celt. *bolg- 
is likely to contain the root *bhelgh- ‘swell’ (LIV? 73), and he cited many 
examples of both heroes and monsters swelling up in battle-frenzy. Cf. OE. 
bolginn ‘swollen with anger’, bolgenmdd ‘furious’; and the ModIr idiom Shéid 
sé na boilg ‘he flew into a rage’ (O Dénaill 1977: 123). This allows us to recon- 
cile the family of words for ‘bag’ with the furor heroicus (Henry: 1982). Like 
Carey, I am agnostic on the question of whether Fir Bolg and Belgae refer to 
bags or to heroic inflation. 

Craig Melchert kindly directs me to Goedebuure’s brilliant reassessment 
(2020) of the Hittite-Hurrian parable of the Disrespectful Deer and the moun- 
tain (KBo 32.14). Without going into the details of her analysis, she shows that 
in Anatolian, the root *uerH§- carries all three of the meanings ‘fat; strong; 
furious’, united by the basic meaning *“swell up’ (e.g., Hitt. warka- ‘fat’; Luw. 
*warku- ‘fat; angry’; Hitt. warganu- ‘fatten’, warkes§- ‘become furious’; Hitt. 
warkant- = Palaic wakkant- ‘fat’). 

More familiar to readers will be the Greek cognates Opyrj ‘passion, anger, 
ferocity’, Op'yaé@ “swell with lust; swell with ripening’, Opyaouds ‘orgasm’ 
: Skt. iirj- ‘strength; food’ (Frisk 1973: 2.411). Goedebuure (131) explicitly 
draws the semantic parallel between these forms and our *bhelgh-. It does not 
affect that comparison that Olr ferg ‘anger’ < Celt. *werga does not show the 
laryngeal that we see in urj- (laryngeal loss in Opy1j and its derivatives is reg- 
ular by the ‘Saussure effect’: *H > ¢ /oORHC-; Goedebuure: 133). Zair (2012: 
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186-7, 267) accepts the etymology (as does Matasovié : 414); he proposes that 
laryngeals were lost in Celtic in this environment: *uer.H8-eho. 

I would suggest that Imbolg, the beginning of spring, means ‘around the 
swelling’, and refers both to the pregnancy of sheep (lambing season in Ireland 
begins in February — and has become a tourist destination!), and the swelling 
of buds. 


III. OLD WELSH GUIANNUIN ‘SPRING’ 


In their erudite and comprehensive 2011 paper on year and season words 
in Indo-European, Docékalova and Blazek derive OW (Ox.) 0 guiannuin gl. 
vere ‘in spring’ = OCo guaintoin gl. ver ‘spring’ (VKG 1.74; Graves 1962: 
#461) from *wes-nt-einV-, though technically, these continue *wes-nt-énV- 
(Falileyev 2000: 67-8; LHEB 361; Schrijver 1995: 240; this will become 
important below). They compare Gaul. (Coligny) SIMIUISONNA < 
*semi-wes-ont-a (‘half spring’ or the like;!? so also Delamarre 2003: 274). 

Unfortunately, this otherwise attractive reconstruction cannot be correct, 
given the overwhelming evidence that *-nt- was preserved as such in Gaulish. 
Most instances are -ant- (see footnote),!? but there are also instances of -ont- 
which contradict SIMIUISONNA: 


contoutos ‘compatriot’ (Delamarre 2003: 125; across a compound 
boundary); 

dugiiontiio (153) 

tigontias (296, Larzac); toncsiiontio “who may swear (an oath)’ (298, 
Chamaliéres); tricontis ‘thirty’ (302) 

Uocontii (326, tribal name) 

Vesontis (divine name in VESONTIS MARS CIL 3.2038; Besancon < 
*Vesontiti (Delamarre 2017: 43) 


With -nd-, Brigindoni (Ellis Evans 1967: 314). 


There are no unambiguous exceptions. Of course, geminate -nn- is attested in 
Gaulish, the clearest sources being Celtic *dn, *gn, *sn, *tn (reconstructed 
forms are Celtic, not PIE unless otherwise noted): 


!21f we retain this root etymology (as I do below), I would prefer ‘halfway to spring’ because I 
identify this month with December, the halfway point between Samain and Imbolg. 

'3qganntobo (Delamarre 2003: 34); ANAGANTIO- (44, month name, Coligny); arganto- ‘sil- 
ver’ (58); auantia ‘river’ (61); brigantion ‘height’ (87); cantalon (103); canti-/canto- ‘together 
with’ (231); CANTLOS (104, month name, Coligny); canto- ‘100’, cantedon ‘area of 100 paces 
square’ (104), conto- ‘100’; cantos ‘circle’ (105); carant- ‘beloved’ (107); carbanton ‘chariot’ 
(105); cintu- ‘first’ (117); craxanto- ‘toad’ (129); Sexavtep ‘tithe’ (138); diligentir ‘they belong 
by right’? (144-5, Larzac); elantia ‘doe’ (161); entar ‘between’ (163; = Celtib. entara); iantu- 
‘desire’ (32); iouantu- ‘youth’ (191); mantalon ‘road’ (216; Ital. Mantua); manto- ‘mouth’ (216; 
cf. L. mando ‘chew’, de Vaan 2008: 361); namanto- ‘enemy’ (231); nantu-/nanto- ‘valley’ (231); 
nitixsintor ‘they enchant’ (236, Larzac); panto- (246); petidsiont (249, Larzac); Santones (tribal 
name; Delamarre 2017: 93); senant (270); sentice- ‘companion, spouse’ (271); sentu- ‘route’ (271); 
suante ‘at the wish of’ (284) 
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ando-unna ‘spring’ < udna = L. unda ‘wave’ (Delamarre 2003: 48) 
banna ‘summit’ < *bandna (66) 


couinnos ‘war chariot’ < *wegno-,'* PIE root *ueSh- ‘convey’ (Delamarre 
2003: 127) : OE. weegn ‘wagon’ < Gmc. *wagnaz (LIV 661) 


brunnio- ‘breast’ < *brusnio- (Delamarre 2003: 92) 

dunno- ‘brown, dark’ < *dusno- (154; only in personal names) 

onna ‘ash’ < *osna (242; only in toponyms) 

prenne ‘arborem grandem’ (Endlicher), prinni (Coligny) < *k”resno- (or 
a neuter i-stem?; 252) = WCoBr prenn ‘tree’ : Olr crann for which the 
handbooks (LEIA C-223; VKG 1.44) reconstruct *k’rsno-. However, 
McManus (1992: 205-6) has argued convincingly that crann can also 
be derived from *k“resno-, and it is desirable to reconstruct a single 
preform for Celtic. !> 


linna ‘mantle’ < *litna (Delamarre 2003: 203) 
There are also forms which have no certain etymology beyond Celtic *-nn-: 


donno- ‘noble’ (Delamarre 2003: 147) 

penno- ‘head’ < *k”enno- (249) 

tanno- a kind of tree, in toponyms, e.g., Glatigny (Manche, Oise) < 
*glasto-tanno- (289).!6 


SONNO-CINGOS (Coligny) has been interpreted as ‘march of the sun = year’, 
but this is justly disputed (278): since the weak stem of the I/n-stem “sun’ was 
*sHun-, we would have to explain both the lowering of *u to o and the origin 
of the geminate (cf. Goth. sunno, OE. sunne?). Ando-unna ‘spring’, brunnio- 
‘breast’ and dunno- ‘brown, dark’ show that there was no lowering in this envir- 
onment: sonno- cannot continue *sHuno- (or *siino- after laryngeal metathesis 
and lengthening). 

The divine name Vesontis is especially important for our discussion 
because it shows -nt- preserved against the -nn- of SIMIUISONNA. I believe 
that the correct solution was proposed by de Bernardo Stempel (2010: 75) 
in her work on posttonic gemination in Continental Celtic: she reconstructs 
*sémi-uéson-a (glossing *uéson-a ‘spring’ without explaining the origin of the 
lengthened grade). Delamarre (2017: 43), in his analysis of Vesontis, derives 
the word for ‘spring’ from an r/n stem, for which he reconstructs nom. *Ues-f, 
gen. *ués-en- (I would prefer *ués-n- at least for PPIE). Alan Nussbaum kindly 
informs me (personal communication, 10 January 2022) that he believes that 


‘41 couinnos is lautgesetzlich, we should consider a lengthened grade Celt. *ko(m)-wég-no-; 
lengthened grade is well attested in Indo-Iranian and Germanic. While Coligny prinni could point 
to a raising rule, there is no raising in penno- ‘head’. 

‘Thanks to the Celtica reviewer for this reference. 

©The superficially similar Germ. Tannenbaum ‘firtree’ cannot be cognate because the 
Germanic forms presuppose a voiced dental (Kluge and Mitzka 1967: 769). 
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in Italic, or perhaps even just in Latin, the lengthened grade was generalized 
from the nominative, whence loc. *vér-i ‘in spring’ > delocatival *véri-no- > 
vernus ‘of spring’.'’ I believe that a similar generalization of *é explains 
*uéson- (though without the generalization of -r-, which is the product of Latin 
rhotacism). For Nussbaum’s larger theory of “decasuative’ (case-form based) 
nominal derivatives in Indo-European, see his 1986 book and 1998 paper. 
Vesontis, Old Welsh guiannuin and Old Cornish guaintoin stand a good 
chance of being based on an inherited (though secondary) nt-stem. Compare: 


Skt. vasantd- ‘spring’. 

Arm. gen sg. garnan ‘of spring’ < *wes-r-ont+/-nt+; (the old nominative 
*wes-r is directly preserved in Gk. xp; cf. Gk. eiapuvds Hes.+ ‘of 
spring’).!® 


This gets us as far as *wesant- as the source of British words for ‘spring’, 
but what is the suffix -énV(-)? I would tentatively suggest that it continues the 
familiar Celtic diminutive suffix *-igno- (VKG 2.27). Schrijver (1995: 215) 
derives MW colwyn ‘whelp’ < Proto-Celt. *koligno-. According to Schrijver, 
*-jyn- > *-iin- merged with *-én- > -wyn. Similarly, W morwyn ‘maiden’, 
OCo moroin gl. virgo, puella continue *morigna (cf. Skt. marya- ‘youth’; 
IEW 738-9). Curiously enough, Ogam 362 CUNIGNI ‘of a whelp’ contains 
the same suffix as colwyn (and is probably a British rather than an Irish name 
[McManus 1997: 63]). As for the semantics, I would propose that just as 
colwyn means ‘young dog” and morwyn means ‘young girl’, so *wesantigno-/a 
meant *‘young spring’, that is, “early spring’. Whether or not that is correct, 
the preform *wesantigno-/a is at least consistent with British phonology and 
noun morphology. 


'7Nussbaum notes that an archaic locative *ués-en- could also be the source of vérnus. For 
a different account of the origin of L. vér, see Frotscher (2012: 86), who acknowledges that his 
explanation is ad hoc. 
18 Armenian has mixed r- and nt-stems in some season words (Olsen 1999: 128; for the mixing 
of nom. -r and oblique -n-, cf. L. iecur iocineris ‘liver’ ): 
gen. sg. jmeran ‘of winter’ < *Shim-er-ont+/-nt+ 
gen sg. amaran ‘of summer’ < *smH-r-ont+/-nt+ 
I do not know which of these was the model for the other, but the comparative evidence (following) 
favors ‘winter’. The other candidate for inherited nt- enlargements in season words is ‘winter’: 
Skt. (RV+) hemantd- ‘winter’. Nikolaev (2009: 474) breaks down the derivational chain as 
follows: loc. *Sheim-en ‘in winter’ > *Shim-en-t- ‘that which is in winter’ (namely, 
winter itself) + *gheim-en-t-o- ‘wintry’ (but see his n. 39 and Nussbaum’s [1998] simpler 
*Sheim-en-to- with adjectival *-to-). 
Gk. ayeipavtos ‘having no snowstorms’ (semantically = Osset. saw-zym ‘black winter’, when 
you can still see the black earth because no snow has fallen; Dockalova and BlaZek 2011: 
425) 
Arm. gen. sg. jmeran as above. 
Of course, any of those could have been created in the daughter languages; still, the pattern is 
striking. 
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Turning to Old Irish, Matasovié (2009: 417) reconstructs *wesrako- for 
Olr!? errach ‘spring’ (following Pedersen, VKG 1.82). This forces him to pos- 
tulate *ferrach > errach in lenition environments (without citing any parallels). 
I would expect *wesrako- to become *féorach in Old Irish (like téoir ‘three 
(fem.)’ = Gaul. tidres, MW teir; Cowgill 1957). David Stifter (personal com- 
munication, 31 December 2021) has an attractive alternative explanation for 
errach which I will leave it for him to publish. 

Matasovié goes on to suggest that his Ir. *wes-r- : Gaul. *wes-ont-, Brit. 
*wes-nt- (presumably renewed from *wes-n- in his view) may continue an 
archaic r/n-stem.2? Compare Gaulish Samaro- in a place name and in dialectal 
French (Delamarre 2003: 266) : Coligny SAMONI-. This would be a different 
explanation for *wes-r- from the one that I will advance below, but it should be 
considered seriously if the problems with the Irish can be resolved. 


IV. OLp Ir1su Betting ‘May-DAyY’ 


There are two competing explanations for this word (and I will add a third), 
based on the ambiguity of Irish b-: it can continue *bh-, the rare phoneme *b-, 
or *g’-. The traditional etymology derives *bel-taine from Celt. *belo-taniion 
‘bright fire’ or the like (we will see ‘propitious fire’ in Tochmarc Emire below), 
first member *bhel- ‘bright’. We could also think of the root *bel- ‘strong’ 
(L. débilis ‘weak’, etc.; de Vaan 2008: 162-3) if we were to credit the native 
tradition that the Beltine fires were intended to strengthen the cattle against 
disease. 

Finally, D’Arbois de Jubainville (1882: 132; LEIA B-31) equated Olr Belt- 
ine with Lith. Giltiné ‘goddess of death’. The root may be *g”elh,- ‘throw; die’ 
(LIV? 207; Joseph 1980: 99; Matasovié 2009: 61; Zair 2012: 218); Lith gélti 
“pierce, stab’ with acute is probably the best evidence for a laryngeal. It is easy 
to derive *bel- from the nasal present *balnati < *g“]-na- (attested in both Irish 
and British), with full grade *bel- e.g., from the subjunctive stem. Derivatives 
in *-t+ are also attested in Germanic: OE. cwield ‘death’ < *g”el-ti and Olcel. 
kveld ‘evening’ (*‘death of day’) < *g¥el-to-. 

The semantics would flow directly from the division of the year into two 
halves: in samrad o beltine co samfuin 7 in gemred o samfuin co beltine, Meyer 
(1901: 245.26-7). Taking the traditional etymology of samfuin literally for the 
moment, the halves of the year are marked by November | and May 1, ‘summer 
cycle (summer and autumn) from Beltine to ‘death of summer’ and winter cycle 
(winter and spring) from ‘death of summer’ to Beltine.’ Structurally in this sys- 
tem, Beltine can only mean ‘death [of winter]’, with ‘winter’ understood, and 


'9Matasovié’s ‘Middle Irish’ is a slip: errach is attested in the Glosses at BCr 37al (= Thes ii, 
26); in the Old Irish text on distraint edited by Binchy (1973: 80); in Cormac’s Glossary; and in the 
contemporary entry at AU s.a. 878. 

20Michael Weiss kindly points out to me that r-forms are also attested in Lith. vasard, which 
however means ‘summer’, and MPers. vahdar. 
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the word divinized as ‘goddess of death’ in Lithuanian, as D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville proposed. I prefer this etymology on semantic and structural grounds; the 
phonology is compatible with all three reconstructions. 


V. OLD IRISH WORDS FOR ‘AUTUMN’ 


Fogamar 

Stokes (1906) made the obvious connection fo + gam + and compared Czech 
podzim ‘autumn’, also < ‘under winter’.?! This word is interesting because it 
presupposes a *gemar- ‘winter’ which it would be attractive to equate with 
Toch. A Sdrme, a hapax which may mean ‘winter’ < *Shiem-ro- (de Vaan 
2008: 285; we would have to assume *mr > rm metathesis). However, Michael 
Weiss kindly informs me (personal communication, 24 October 2021) that 
*Shiem-ero-, as well as *Shim-ro- and *Shim-ero- with zero grade of the root, 
would also be possible for Tocharian, so a full word equation is not certain. 
The r-derivative is also present in L. hibernus ‘wintry’ < Italic *geimrinos 
(with the secondary full grade, which is also attested in Greek yetpepivoc 
‘in winter’ Hdt.+; note the locative meaning). The similarities are close 
enough that we can postulate a pair *Shiem-ro- ‘winter’ : *samaro-/*samero- 
‘summer’ (attested in Gaulish, Germanic and Armenian). While an m-stem for 
‘winter’ goes back to the earliest Pre-Proto-Indo-European, the ro-stem pair 
would appear to be also of Proto-Indo-European date. 

Semantically, fogamar cannot be separated from OCo kyniaf, MW 
kynhayaf~ ‘autumn’ < *‘before winter’ (Graves 1962: #463; the word is not 
attested in Breton). As Graves points out, kyniaf ultimately continues Celt. 
*kintu-giamo-, so it does not quite match OCo goyf < Celt. *giiamo-. Late 
Co kidniaz (Lhuyd) looks as if it continues*kinnu- with regular preocclusion 
before the nasal (thanks to David Stifter for clarifying this point). 

I cannot yet explain why fogamar and not sam (or gaim) shows the *r 
that appears to be old in the word for ‘summer’, given Arm. amarn and the 
Germanic words for ‘summer’ (including summer itself), which continue 
*sumera- < *smH-ero-. Gaulish must also have had a word *samaro-, given 
the place name Samaro-briva, the ‘Bridge Over the Somme’ at Amiens (and 
the Somme itself < *Samaro-; Sims-Williams 2006: 32-3; Matasovié 2009: 
321), dialectal French samara ‘June’, and OFr., Prov. somart ‘fallow’ (Loth 
1923; Delamarre 2003: 266). 

Fogamar < *wo-giem-ro- is completely regular, because an *e that is 
retained in this environment does not palatalize, as in calad ‘hard’ < *kaleto 
(Greene 1973). The introduction of an anaptyctic vowel in old *-8r# post-dates 
syncope, as is shown by absol. gainithir ‘is born’ < *gan’i0’r’ < *ganitr-es : 
conj. -gainethar < *gan'i®r < *ganitro, arathar ‘plough’ < *ara®r < *aratron, 
etc. (Jasanoff 2003: 54). Similarly, *wo-gem-ro- would give fogamar directly, 


21Cf, Lith. pa-vasaris ‘spring’ : vasara ‘summer’ (but etymologically, spring). Once again, I 
thank Michael Weiss for calling my attention to these forms. 

22Still well attested in ModW beside hydref, though the usual meaning is now ‘harvest’ rather 
than ‘autumn’. 
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without invoking the influence of *samaro- (though these words clearly 
influenced each other; Weiss 2012: 152). That *-1r# would have become -mar 
is strongly suggested by similar forms in *-Br# such as gabor ‘goat; horse’ : 
Romano-Brit. Gabrosentum (Moresby Roman Fort, Cumbria; LHEB 278) lit. 
‘the track of the goat/horse’ : OBr gabr ‘goat’. 

In addition to clarifying the Tocharian phonology above, Michael Weiss 
also suggests to me that we could start from an r-locative for several season 
terms in *-(V)r(V). At least for Common Indo-Iranian, the locative ending was 
simply *f: YAv. zamara-guz- ‘hidden in the ground’,?? Ved. vasar-hdn- (of 
Vayu) ‘striking at dawn’ RV 1.122.3,74 vanar-sdd- ‘sitting in the woods’ 2.30.1, 
vanar-gu- ‘going in the woods’ 1.145.5 (of Agni). For the best recent collection, 
see Lundquist (2014: 91). It is even possible that the *gemar assumed above 
for fogamar continues *giem-r *’in winter’. Even if it continues *Siem-ro- as 
proposed above, this could still reflect the thematization of an old r-locative. 

Of course, fogamar does not continue the Indo-European word for 
‘autumn’, which can be reconstructed as *h,6s-r. Schindler (1975) preferred 
to reconstruct r/n-stems only if the forms were attested on the surface, but 
he recognized that more speculative reconstructions might be correct. His 
example was precisely ‘autumn’: 


N. *h,6s-r (Doékalova and Blazek: 419, reconstruct *(h;)os(H)-r) 
G. *h)és-n-s. 


The *r is seen in Gk. on@pa ‘end of summer’ < *op-ohara < *-h,os-r-ehz. The 
*n of the oblique stem *h,és-n- is seen in Goth. asans ‘summer’ (the seasons 
may have been divided between ‘early summer’ and ‘late summer/autumn’), 
Olcel. gnn ‘agricultural labor’ (**autumn work’), OCS. jesenb, OPruss. assanis 
‘autumn’. The root, with different suffixes, appears in Arm. aSown ‘autumn’ < 
*osionto- (Dockalova and Blazek: 429), with the same *-nt- that appears in 


231t would take an entire paper to justify why I accept the traditional view that the Vedic hapax 
jamaryena RV 4.3.9 modifying pdyasd means ‘with milk on the ground’ (see Lundquist 2014: 
92-3, for a discussion of the admittedly attractive alternative *jam-ar- ‘nourishing offspring’ to 
*hoel- ‘nourish, nurture’ as in alma mater). In the Old Irish legal tract on distraint discussed below 
(Watkins 2009: 229), we learn that during a raid, three milch cows escaped, and ffoJacubsat a 
laegu: laith find for tellraig ‘they left their calves: white milk on the ground’ (after Watkins). An 
even more remarkable comparison comes from the Middle Irish tale of King Suibne, who went mad 
at the Battle of Mag Rath. After Suibne had wandered in (partial) bird form for years, ‘St. Moling 
ordered a collation for him for that hour, for he told his cook to give him some of each day’s milking. 
Muirghil was her name; she was wife of Mongan, swineherd to Moling. This was the extent of the 
meal the woman used to give him: she used to thrust her heel up to her ankle in the cow dung 
nearest her and leave the full of it of new milk there for Suibhne. He used to come cautiously and 
carefully into the vacant portion of the milking yard to drink the milk’ (trans. O’ Keeffe, §77; for 
the Irish, see his 1931 edition, 75). ‘The milk on the ground’ indeed! In cultures which use dung 
as fuel or manure (Kelly 1997: 229), they are not opposites: both dung and milk are seen as valued 
products of the cow. On cow dung as both polluting and purifying, see Douglas (1966: 9). Based 
on the strength of these parallels, I would cite Ved. *jamar- : YAv. zamara- ‘on/in the ground’ as 
more evidence for a Common Indo-Iranian r-locative. 

*4Stephanie Jamison (personal communication, 9 November 2021) suggests reading vasar- 
has ‘moving at dawn’, and takes vasar- as secondary to usar-, modeled on vanar-, which seems 
plausible. 
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so many seasonal words (Hitt. gimmant-; ham(m)eshant- beside ham(m)esha- 
‘spring’; OCo guaintoin as discussed above). 


Bron Trogain ‘August First; autumn’ 

In Tochmarc Emire “The Wooing of Emer’ §55, when Emer is specifying what 
Cu Chulainn must do before he can ‘rest his weapon in her sweet country’, she 
includes going without sleep for a whole year, from Samain to Samain. She 
describes the course of the seasons, which gives the scribe an opportunity to 
display his word-lore. 


... cen cotlud 6 samuin .i. sam-fuin .i. fuin in tsamraidh and. Ar 
is de roind no bid forsin mbliadain anall, .i. in samrad 6 beltine co 
samain 7 in gemred 6 samain co beltine. No samfuin .i. sam stain 
i. is and sin feraid sam stiana .i. sam-sOn. 


‘[Going] without sleep from Samain, that is, summer’s death, that 
is, the death of summer then. For it is from a division that will be 
over the year from then on, that is, the summer half from Beltine 
to Samain and the winter half from Samain to Beltine. Or samfuin, 
that is, summer of sleep [understand “sleep of summer’ ], that is, it 
is then that summer yields to sleep, that is, summer’s sleep.’ 


Co h-oimolc i. taite ind erraig .i. imbe a folc .i. folc in erraig 7 
folc in gemrid. N6 oi-melc .i. of isind écsi ainm na céerach. Is de 
asberar oiba, ut dicitur conba, echba, duineba, amal is ainm do bas 
-ba. Oimelc dano is si aimser andsin i tic ass cderach 7 i mblegar 
coirig, unde oisc .i. of sesc .i. cera sesc. 


This paragraph revolves around of being the poetic/learned word for ‘sheep’. I 
have tried to capture that by rendering it with ovis: 


‘Until Oimolc, that is, the beginning of spring, that is, its wet 
[weather] around it, that is, the wet of the spring and the wet of 
the winter. Or ovis-milking, that is, ovis in poetry is the name of 
the sheep. It is from that that ovis-death [murrain] is named, just 
as dog-death is said, [and] horse-death, [and] human-death, as if 
-ba is the word for ‘death’. Oimelc then is the time when sheep 
come out [give birth?] and when sheep are milked, whence oisc 
‘ewe’, that is, dry ovis, that is, dry sheep.’ 


Co beltine .i. bil-tine .i. teine soinmech .i. da tenid dognitis druidh 
co tincetlaib moéraib 7 doléictis na cethrai etarru ar tedmannaib 
cacha bliadnae. No co bel-dine .i. Bel dano ainm dé idail; is and 
doaiselbthea dine cacha cethrae fo selb Beil. Beil-dine farom 
beltine. 


‘Until Beltine, that is, bil-tine, that is, propitious fire, that is, the 
druids used to make two fires with great incantations and they used 
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to let the herds pass between them against pestilence every year.” 


Or until Bel-dine, that is, Bel was the name of an idol god;*° then 
the young of every herd were exhibited under the protection of Bel. 
Bel-dine then [became] Beltine.’ 


Co brén trogain .i. lugnasad .i. taite fogamuir .i. is and dobrdini 
trogan .i. talam fo thoirthib. Trogan ainm do thalmain. 


‘Until Bron Trogain, that is, Lugnasad [August 1], that is, the 
beginning of autumn, that is, it is then that the earth sorrows, that 
is, earth under fruits. Trogan is a name for “earth”.’ 


As LEIA (T-147) poetically put it, ‘car la terre gémit sous les fruits.’ That is, the 
earth is not sorrowing because summer is over, ‘it is groaning under the weight 
of its fruits’. Two examples from early Irish: 


mess for crannaib/craob do scis/scis do ass. (Cath Maige Tuired 
822) 


“mast on trees/branch to weariness [from the weight of the acorns]/ 
weariness to fruitfulness.’ 


Tri bréin ata ferr failti: bron tredit oc ithe messa; bron guirt apaig; 
bron feda fo mess. (Triads 68; Kelly 2004: 6) 


“Three burdens which are better than joy: the burden of a herd that 
is eating mast; the burden of a ripe field; the burden of a wood 
under mast.’ 


Once we recognize that the common meaning of ‘sorrow’ and ‘fruitful burden’ 
is ‘heaviness’, the etymology imposes itself: brén = W brwyn ‘sorrow’ < Celt. 
*brugno- is based on the *g”r-u- that we have in Skt. gru- ‘heavy’ (Ved. agrit- 
fem. ‘virgin’ < *‘not gravid’; gru-musti- ‘having a heavy handful’), Sabellic 
brutus, Latvian griits ‘heavy’. The details of the laryngeal metathesis in *g”rH- 
u- : *g”r-uH- require further discussion,”’ but the Celtic stem is unambiguously 
*bru-. The complex suffix *-gno- is well attested (Lewis-Pedersen 1961: 32), 
including in the place name Beligna, a neighborhood of Aquileia, the site of the 
principal sanctuary of Belinos (as in Bel-tine; Birkhan in Koch [2006]: 195)! 
As for trogan, it surely refers to the earth as the fruitful one, given OIr trog ‘par- 
turition; offspring’, trogaid ‘gives birth’. Thus brén trogain means ‘heaviness 
of fruition’, a very apt term for autumn. 


>>Binchy (1958: 129) reported that at that time, native speakers still used the phrase, idir dha 
theine ld Bealtaine ‘between two fires on the day of Beltine’. 

26 As indeed he was: Belos is attested as a variant of Belinos/Belenos. For a recent discussion 
of Belinos, including the possibility that his name refers to hallucinogenic henbane, see Birkhan in 
Koch (2006: 195); debunked by Présper (2017). Note that henbane is toxic to cattle (though not to 
pigs), so a henbane god would be unlikely as a protector of the herds. 

27§7emerényi (1976) also derived brén from a compound of this root: * ¢¥ru-g¥hn-o- ‘heavy 
wound’, but his etymology explains only the emotional meaning, not the fruitfulness. 
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Autumn as ‘cutting, reaping’ 

In Northern Hemisphere temperate zone cultures, autumn is the season of reap- 
ing. This is acommonplace, but even commonplaces have their place. In Celtic 
we have the following names for September: W Medi ‘reaping, harvest’ (= MBr 
midiff ‘reaping’, ModBr med ‘coupe d’herbe’ : L. meto ‘reap’ [see below]); 
and according to O’ Davoren, September is mi buana ‘month of reaping’ (Kelly 
1997: 237) to bongid ‘cuts, reaps’, cf. bacc buana finime gl. ligo ‘a sickle for 
pruning vines’ Sg. 62b10, and one of the most famous phrases in early Irish, 
cesu femmuin mbolgaig -mbung ‘though I reap blistered seaweed’ Corm. Bod. 
34.26. It has long been recognized that apaig ‘ripe’ continues *ad-bougi- (GOI 
92) ‘ready for reaping’, and that this matches MW aeduet, Co athves, OBr admet 
gl. uvae passae (LEIA A-79; Fleuriot 1964: 54), with the root *met- with which 
we started. 

Further, in Italic, we have the Umbrian month name Cersia- ‘month of cut- 
ting’ Tab. Ig. Ilal6 (Weiss 2010: 35; 2017: 273) < *kersiio- : Gk. dkepoeKGuns 
‘having untrimmed hair’, Hsch. kopo6w ‘shear’; Hitt. karszi ‘cuts’. 

Since words meaning ‘cut, reap’ are so well attested in autumn month 
names, I would tentatively reconstruct *fo-com-beniio- for fochmuine. Let us 
start from past subj. passive -fochmaide in Bretha Crolige §53, a passage that 
explains that a son’s status is not reduced even if his father is dead or loses 
rank: 


Cid marb dono int at[hjair no cia rotreth(n)athar a grad, 
direnar-som amal ni fochmaide miad a tuisteda, ar ni fuben ni 
imom nennac mignim ind anenaicc 


‘Moreover, though the father should die, or though he should have 
been cast down from his rank, he [the son] is paid dire as if the 
status of his progenitor had not been; for the misdeed of the guilty 
does not f. for the innocent.’ (following Binchy 1934: 43) 


Binchy translates ‘had not been diminished’ and ‘does not entail any 
diminution’, which is certainly accurate, but the literal meaning ‘had not been 
undercut’ and ‘does not undercut’ fits just as well and opens up an interesting 
possibility for fochmuine. Note that fo-ben is one of those verbs in which 
the perfective is made with com- rather than ro- (GOI 344): perfective stem 
*fo-com-ben-. 

Now, the ‘official’ verbal abstract of benaid is of course béimm, but bith is 
also well attested, as is -be in compounds such as fubae, Sg. 26a8 to fo-ben (GOI 
448). There is also a bine ‘injury’ < *beniio- derived from the present stem. 
While the basic meaning of benaid is ‘strikes, cuts down, slays’, like bongid 
it can also mean ‘reaps’: benaid (leg. benait) in gort uile ‘they reap the whole 
field’, Marstrander (1911: 116.14). So one possible meaning of fo-ben would 
be ‘undercut’ in the literal sense of ‘cut under, reap’. 

While it is speculative to combine the perfective *fo-com- with *beniio-, 
*fo-com-beniio- would become precisely fochmuine, which I suggest refers to 
the time of reaping, like mi buana. This makes for a poignant metaphor in ‘The 
Nun of Beare’: old age has reaped her. 
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VI. DivIsIONS OF THE SEASONS 


We can make two general statements about how the Celts thought about the 
seasons. First, several languages have more than one name for autumn, but in 
Irish (fogamar), Middle Welsh (kynhayaf) and Cornish (OCo kyniaf), autumn 
was ‘pre-winter’ as well as harvest-time. The languages looked ahead to winter, 
as it were. Similarly, W gorffennaf ‘July’, lit. ‘end of summer’ (which it is in 
the Celtic system) < *gor- + penn + haf looks back at summer for its name. 

Second, two poles of the year, midwinter and midsummer, express this by 
using compounds of ‘half’ or ‘mid-’ (just as in English): Coligny SIMIUIS- 
ONNA (if my identification of this month with December is correct) and MIr 
mithem, MW meheuin, MCo metheven, Br mezheven, Vann. méhéven ‘June’. 
For Germanic we can compare OE. on middes winteres (still inflected separ- 
ately, later univerbated); OFris. midwinter, ON. midr vetr; OE. midsummer, 
ON. midsumar. This leads me to suggest that the original naming practice for 
subdivisions (months) was ‘beginning of season’, ‘middle of season’, and ‘end 
of season’, though some months also had other names, at least some of which 
referred to agricultural practices. This was still how the months were named 
in Manx: where the seasons were prefixed with Toshiaght ‘beginning’, Mean 
‘middle’, and Jerrey ‘end’ (Minard 2006: 331). Only March and May no longer 
show this pattern. 


Fouyr ‘autumn’ = Toshiaght Fouyir beside Luanistyn ‘August’ 
Mean Fouyir ‘September’ 
Jerrey Fouyir ‘October’ 


Geurey ‘winter’ Toshiaght Geurey beside Mee Houney, Sauin ‘November’ 
Mee veanagh y gheuree beside Mee ny Nollick ‘December’ 
Jerrey Geurey ‘January’ 


Arree ‘spring’ Toshiaght Arree ‘February’ 
Mayrnt ‘March’ (*Mean Arree does not appear to have 
survived) 
Jerrey Arree beside Averil ‘April’ 


Sourey ‘summer’ Boaldyn ‘May’ (I have not found *Toshiaght Sourey) 
Mean Sourey ‘June’ 
Jerrey Sourey ‘July’ 


While Welsh and Breton have adopted the Latin-derived Mai, Mae for May, 
and Irish uses the festival name Bealtaine,”® as does Manx Boaldyn, both Welsh 
and Irish also preserve the original name for “May (-Day)’: MW kintevin = OlIr 
cétamain < *kintu-samino- ‘beginning of summer’ (LEIA C-58). MW kintevin, 
mehefin, gorffennaf make a complete set, and together with Manx constitute the 
strongest evidence for the hypothesized pattern. In addition, we see the same 


28 Although in Olr we find mi Mai at Fél. May 31 (restricted to poetry and religious literature, 
eDIL s.v. Mai). 
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pattern in the Modern Irish names for September and October: Medan Fomhair 
‘middle of autumn’ (which September is in the Celtic system) and Deireadh 
Foémhair ‘end of autumn’. We can even see a trace of it in the traditional Irish 
etymology of Samain as Sam-fuin, ‘end of the summer (half)’. Although we 
no longer accept that etymology, it still shows how the Irish thought about the 
naming of seasonally related terms. 


VII. R-LOCATIVES IN INDO-EUROPEAN SEASON TERMS 


While many details remain to be clarified,”? we are now in position to postulate 
a total system of r-locatives: 


*$iem-r ‘in winter’*° 
Olr fogamar 
L. hibernus 
Arm. gen sg. jmeran 
perhaps Toch. A sdrme 


*h,6s-r ‘in autumn’ *wes-r ‘in spring’ 

Gk. dma@pa Ved. basri = YAv. loc. sg. vanri 
MPers. vahar, Dimli?! wesar 
Gk. gap 
L. vérnus 


Toch. A yusar** 


*smH-r ‘in summer’ 
Gaul. *samaro- 
Gmc. *sumera- 

Arm. amarn 


2°For example, was the original root vocalism of the r-locative R(e) or R(z)? There has clearly 
been paradigm leveling. Also, are derivatives in *-ro- and *-ero- part of the same process? Were 
all four of the season terms originally r/n-stems? That is certainly likely for ‘spring’ and ‘autumn’, 
as discussed above. 

30There is a parallel derivate with *n: the Sanskrit ‘n-stem’ corresponding to Gk. yeijo is 
attested only in loc. sg. héman ‘in winter’ TS+. Dockalova and Blazek recognize (421) that this 
can be endlingless locative *Shéim-en with postposed *-en ‘in’; cf. e.g., Paelignian pritrom-e ‘in 
proximum’. I believe that this is correct, and that an endingless loc. *&héim is even older than 
the locative *gh(i)iém-i reconstructed by Oettinger (1982: 238), despite Hitt. gimmi ‘in winter’ < 
*$h(ijiém-n-i. Friedman (2003) in his very thorough analysis also concludes that the r-locative of 
a root noun is probably the best explanation for the word for “winter”. 

3! Usually Zazaki, but this is a pejorative term like Eskimo (vs. Inuit), so the self-designation 
Dimlt is preferred. For the forms see Kiimmel (2015). 

32Toch. A yusdr ‘spring’ < *en uesor ‘in spring’ (Hilmarsson 1991: 190). 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


In addition to the standard abbreviations used in Celtica, I have used the 
following: 


Fél. Stokes, WuiTLey 1905: Félire Oengusso Céli Dé: The 
Martyrology of Oengus the Culdee (London). 

Fél.? STOKES, WHITLEY 1880: On the Calendar of Oengus (Dublin). 

IEW Pokorny, JuLtius 1959: Indogermanisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch (Minchen). 

KBo Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoi (Leipzig/Berlin, 1915-). 

LEIA Lexique étymologique de lV’irlandais ancien (Dublin and Paris). 

LHEB Jackson, K. H. 1953. Language and History in Early Britain. 
Edinburgh. 

LIV? Rix, H., KUMMEL, M., ZEHNDER, T., Lipp, R., and SCHIRMER, B. 


2001. Lexikon der indogermanischen Verben, 2nd ed. Wiesbaden. 
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The following abbreviations are accepted for general use in Celtica, along with 
such universally known ones as p., ibid., etc. Any other abbreviations should 
be defined on first use and a list of them should be provided at the end of the 


article. 


ABM 


ACL 


AFM 


Al 
AL 


Anecdota 


CMCS 


CModIr 
Co 
CSANA 
DIAS 
DIL 


EC 

eDIL 

EMod 

GPC 

GPC? 

GPC Online 


Celtica 35 


D. McManus and E. O Raghallaigh (eds), A Bardic Miscel- 
lany: Five Hundred Bardic Poems from Manuscripts in Irish 
and British Libraries, Léann na Triondide/Trinity Irish Studies 
2 (Dublin, 2010). 

Whitley Stokes and Kuno Meyer (eds), Archiv fiir celtische 
Lexikographie, 3 vols (Halle a.S., 1898-1907). 

John O’ Donovan (ed.), Anndla Riogachta Eireann: Annals of 
the Kingdom of Ireland by the Four Masters, 7 vols (Dublin, 
1848-51). 

Sean Mac Airt (ed.), The Annals of Inisfallen (Dublin, 1951). 
R. Atkinson, W. N. Hancock, W. M. Hennessy, T. O’ Mahony 
and A. G. Richey (eds), Ancient Laws of Ireland, 6 vols 
(Dublin, 1865-1901). 

O. J. Bergin, R. I. Best, Kuno Meyer and J. G. O’ Keeffe (eds), 
Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts, 5 vols (Halle a.S., 1907-13). 
Sean Mac Airt and Geardid Mac Niocaill (eds), The Annals of 
Ulster (to A.D. 1131) (Dublin, 1983). 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies. 

British Library. 

Breton. 

D. A. Binchy (ed.), Corpus Iuris Hibernici, 6 vols (Dublin, 
1978). 

Cambridge Medieval Celtic Studies; from number 25 onwards 
Cambrian Medieval Celtic Studies. 

Classical Modern Irish. 

Cornish. 

Celtic Studies Association of North America. 

Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies. 

Dictionary of the Irish Language and Contributions to a Dic- 
tionary of the Irish Language (Dublin, 1913-76; compact 
edition 1983). 

Etudes Celtiques. 

Electronic Dictionary of the Irish Language (www.dil.ie). 
Early Modern (in combinations EModIr etc.). 

Geiriadur Prifysgol Cymru (Cardiff, 1950-2002). 

Geiriadur Prifysgol Cymru, second ed. (Cardiff, 2003-). 
Geiriadur Prifysgol Cymru, online ed. (www.geiriadur.ac.uk). 
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GMW 
GOI 
IEW 


IGT 

Ir 
ISOS 
ITS 
JCHAS 
JCS 


JRSAI 
LEIA 


LModIr 


MD 


Mi. 


D. Simon Evans, A Grammar of Middle Welsh (Dublin, 1964). 
Rudolf Thurneysen, A Grammar of Old Irish (Dublin, 1946). 
Julius — Pokorny, Indogermanisches __ etymologisches 
Worterbuch, 2 vols (Bern, 1959-69). 

Osborn Bergin (ed.), ‘Irish Grammatical Tracts’, supplements 
to Eriu 8 (1916), 9 (1921-3), 10 (1926-8), 14 (1946) and 17 
(1955). 

Irish. 

Trish Script on Screen (www.isos.dias.ie). 

Irish Texts Society. 

Journal of the Cork Historical and Archaeological Society 
(1892-). 

Journal of Celtic Studies. 

Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
Lexique étymologique de l’irlandais ancien (Dublin and Paris, 
1959-). 

R. IL. Best, O. Bergin, M. A. O’Brien and A. O’ Sullivan (eds), 
The Book of Leinster, 6 vols (Dublin, 1954-83). 

Late Modern Irish. 

R. I. Best and O. Bergin (eds), Lebor na hUidre/Book of the 
Dun Cow (Dublin, 1929). Where necessary, the hands of 
the three scribes may be distinguished as LU(A), LU(M) and 
LU(A). 

Middle (in combinations MIr, MW, MBr, MCo etc.). 

Edward Gwynn (ed.), The Metrical Dindshenchas, Todd 
Lecture Series 8—12 (Dublin, 1903-35). 

The Milan Glosses on the Psalms, Bibl. Ambr. C. 301, in 
Whitley Stokes and John Strachan (eds), Thesaurus Palaeo- 
hibernicus, 2 vols (Cambridge, 1901-3; reprinted Dublin, 
1975), i, 7-483. 

Modern (in combinations ModIr, ModW, ModBr, ModCo 
etc.). 

Rudolf Thurneysen (ed.), ‘Mittelirische Verlehren’, Jrische 
Texte TI.1 (1891), 1-182. 

National Library of Ireland. 

National Library of Scotland. 

National Library of Wales. 

Old (in combinations Olr, OW, OBr, OCo etc.). 

Proceedings of the British Academy. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Queen’s University Belfast. 

Revue Celtique. 

Royal Irish Academy. 

Studia Celtica. 
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Sg. Glosses on Priscian, Codex Sangallensis no. 904, in Whitley 
Stokes and John Strachan (eds), Thesaurus Palaeohiberni- 
cus, 2 vols (Cambridge, 1901-3; reprinted Dublin, 1975), ii, 
49-224. 

SGc Scottish Gaelic. 

SGS Scottish Gaelic Studies. 

SnaG Kim McCone, Damian McManus, Cathal O hAinle, Nicholas 
Williams and Liam Breatnach (eds), Stair na Gaeilge in Omés 
do Phddraig O Fiannachta (Maynooth, 1994). 

TBC 1 Cecile O’ Rahilly (ed.), Tain B6 Cuialnge: Recension I (Dublin, 
1976). 

TBC LL Cecile O’Rahilly (ed.), Tain B6 Cuailnge from the Book of 
Leinster (Dublin, 1967). 

TBC St. Cecile O’ Rahilly (ed.), The Stowe Version of Tain B6 Cuailnge 
(Dublin, 1961). 
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